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ONEST now, just why is it 
that you haven't one of these 


delightful joy giving conserv- 
atories, opening right off your dining 
or living room? It surely can’t be 
a matter of cost, as we now have 
one for around Twelve to Fifteen 
Hundred dollars, completely erected 
and equipped. 


It’s not as big as this, but large 
enough to grow a surprising amount 
of flowers. 

Glaze it with the new Ultra Violet 
transmitting glass, and you have a 
regular health resort where you can 
get honest to goodness tan in mid- 
winter. 


Send for our book called ‘‘Green- 
houses As We Know Them.”’ 


You'll find it tells you just what you 
are now wanting to know. No 
obligation. 


Lorp & BURNHAM@ 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
Irvington, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il. 


Toronto, Canada 
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WASCO offers 


cheap cold weather | 


insurance for your 


sreenhouse 
$50 to $118 


according to size, 
buys a WASCO 
hot water 
self-regulating 
auxiliary heater 


which will take care 
of 190 to 1,000 ft. 
of 114-inch pipe. 








No. 6 Wasco Heater ... 
as shown $70. Heaters 
made in 4 sizes, burn 
hard or soft coal, coke 
or gas, operate on one 
charge of fuel in 24 
hours. 


If your present heating plant must be forced to take 
care of extremely cold nights, do not discard it. Keep 
it and buy a Wasco Auxiliary Heater for peak loads. 
Wasco Heaters have automatic fuel and temperature 
control. They will maintain an absolutely even temper- 
ature day and night—needing slight attention only once 
or twice daily. The Wasco may be operated so cheaply 
as to pay for itself many times over in safety for your 
growing plants. 


Made in four sizes, Wasco Heaters may be bought for 
only $50 to $118. They are tested with the same stand- 
ards and care as house heating boilers. Made by heating 
experts with experience of nearly a quarter of a century. 
Systems may be installed by any handy man. The No. 6 
heater will heat 1,200 or 630 sq. ft. of glass to a night 
temperature of 40 to 70 degrees respectively, in zero 
weather. 


A Wasco is also ideal as a hotbed heater. It may be 
used at one-fifth the cost of manure. The automatic 
regulator gives perfect protection. 


Be prepared for the next cold wave ... buy a Wasco. 
They are dependable, safe, less bothersome and are 
fully guaranteed. Write for large illustrated catalog— 
NOW! 


A 
GREENHOUSE HEATING SYSTEM 





READY-T0-SET-UP 
WASCO HEATER CO., Inc. 


411 NICHOLS AVENUE SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Boston Florists 














Flowers 
Telegraphed 
Anywhere 
124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 








BOSTON 


67 BEACON STREET powers 
Phones: Teiegraphed 
Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Cable Address ‘“‘Obefio”’ 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 








The Leading For All This 
Florist District 
iNc. 
: FLORIST 
838-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


Phone KENmore 1700 
Branch Store 


HOTEL STATLER 
Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 
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Fringed Gentian 


SEED NOW READY 
50c per packet, postpaid 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vt. 





EARTHENWARE 
Fi Flower Pots & Saucers 


Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 











ENGLAND NX 
QUALITY STOCK FRESH DUG 


BVERCREE HS 


OTitile Tree Forme B 








<= An Invitation 
Hundreds, thousands of roses in 
the Star Rose Gardens invite 
you., Come anytime—many times 
—hbefore frost. On Philadelphia 
— Baltimore highway — come! 
CONARD-PYLE Co. 
Star Rose Growers 
Rob’t Pyle, Pres. West Grove, Pa. 
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Late November Work 


(Seon and store the hotbed sash now in a dry place. Repair- 
ing may be done during the winter months. Frames to be 
used next spring should be covered with boards as soon as 
possible. 

Cut out and burn all blackberry and raspberry canes showing 
signs of the borer. Also examine the gooseberries and currants. 

Grapes may be pruned now or in early spring. Repairs in the 
trellises may well be made at this time of year. 

Asparagus and rhubarb roots may be forced under the green- 
house bench or in a hotbed. It is essential that the rhubarb roots 
be well frozen before they are brought in for forcing. 

There is no better time to determine what varieties of apples 
will be desired for grafting in early spring. Sample the fruit 
now and collect the scions later for winter storage. 

The soil will soon be frozen. Compost for early spring and 
winter use should be mixed and stored in barrels or elsewhere 
for convenience. 

After the next heavy rain storm, notice where the water is 
collecting and with this in mind, put in catch basins or other 
drainage facilities. Such improvements will be appreciated next 
spring. 

Shrubbery and young trees which are in danger of injury from 
snowplows should be protected by stakes or light fences erected 
while the ground is still soft. 

Fall bulb planting should be at an end now. 

Carefully examine all house plants once a week for insects. 
Controlling them now by spraying and washing will insure 
clean plants for the winter. 

Tender hydrangeas in tubs may be stored in a cool dark cellar, 
preferably at a temperature of about 55 degrees. They should be 
kept reasonably dry. 

Lemon verbenas, which are not hardy, may be moved to the 
cellar and kept successfully until spring in a temperature of about 
50. It is best to plant them in a box with earth about the roots. 

Four o’clocks, red hot pokers, summer gloxinias and Salvia 
patens may be wintered safely in a cellar, or in a coldframe if dark. 

All evergreen rhododendrons should be given several heavy 
applications of water in the autumn, unless the rainfall is 
copious. This is very important. 
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New York Florists 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 









367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 80. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 











ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 





The Best in Gladiolus 


EABROOK : 
V_NURSERIES 





Aconite 


Cranford 





$5 Collection of 
DWARF BULBS 
For your Rock Garden 


Seven of each 
Cloth of Gold Crocus 


Glory of the Snow Candystick Tulips 
White Squills Dwarf Scarlet Tulips 
Blue Squills Feathered Hyacinths 
White Grape Hyacinths Blue Grape Hyacinths 
Snowdrops Guinea Henflower 


Prepaid anywhere for $5.00 


RODERICK M. CROCKET 


& CO., Ine. 
New Jersey 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Nassau Co. New York 


Glen Head 


PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 


| 
| ALBERT LAHODNY 
Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 
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Flowering 


Crab-Apples 


With the gorgeousness of 
the Orient the Chinese 
Flowering Crabs dominate 

the color of our spring gar- 
| dens. Dr. E. H. Wilson calls 
them “The Queen of the 
Garden” and says that they © 
are decidedly more desirable / 
than the Japanese Cherries. 


This year we offer seven 
varieties, specimens, varying 
from 3 to 4 ft., 4 to 5 ft., 
5 to 6 ft., according to 
variety. 





Arnoldiana. Pink; single and semi-double 
Atropurpurea. Purple 
Atrosanguinea. Carmine, fading to pink 
Florifunda. Pink, shading to white 
Sargentii. Bright red fruits 
Niedzwetzkyana. Reddish purple 
Scheideckeri. Pink; semi-double 
Send at once for our special folder, with fall descriptions 
and prices. 
Trees can be shipped this fall, at our risk; they may be 
returned if not satisfactory in every respect. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 














Protection andPlantFood 


din Buckwheat 
\ Hulls & 

























For winter or summer mulching Buck- 
wheat Hulls are a most practical prod- 
uct. Better than muck, humus, or peat, 
as Hulls do not pack or mat; will not 
smother small plants, bulbs or cuttings; 
N are light, but do not blow off the bed. 

% Perennials, roses, small shrubs, can be 
protected with little labor and at low cost. 


BUCKWHEAT HULLS conserve moisture, lighten 
heavy soil, add humus to light sand, and furnish 
considerable plant food. Chemical analysis shows 
Ammonia 1.6%, Phosphoric Acid .06%, Potash .75%. 


“We have used Buckwheat Hulls for winter mulching and 
they did well. Buckwheat Hulls make a good humus when dug 
into the soil. We have used ground peat up to now and may 
use more, but for certain results wanted Buckwheat Hulls serve 
the purpose better.”—-Newport Nursery Co., Newport, R. I. 


PRICES—F.O.B. Towanda, Pa. Cash with order— 
100 Ibs. $1.75; 300 lbs. $4.60; 1000 Ibs. $14; 2000 Ibs. $23. 


Ask for delivered price in carloads. 
ful! information mailed on request. 


DAYTON MILLING 
COMPANY 


810 Main Street 
Towanda, Penna. 


Circular giving 
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Weiser Park, Penna. 




















Is Enough for The POPULAR 
an Area 


3x 4 feet (I2sq. ft. PLANT FOOD 


of Soil for Lawn, Garden, Greenhouse 


applied twice during the early growing period is sufficient for the 
whole season. Truly, “A Little Goes a Long Way’ because 
Nitrophoska is highly concentrated—therefore economical and a 
labor saver. Being a complete plant food nothing else is needed 
while plant is developing roots, stalk and foliage. It gives them 
stamina, vigor and a healthy thrift to resist disease and weather 
changes. But—-when buds appear then apply— 


Floranid (Urea) about a teaspoonful to 12 square 


feet. This assures size and beauty 
for blooms with brilliancy of color; luster and deep green to 
foliage; increases the number of blooms. Floranid, which is an 
Organic nitrogen—stronger and cleaner than manure, is entirely 
soluble in soil water, immediately available to plant roots. 

Both plant foods are EASY-to-USE, clean, odorless, soluble, be- 
gin to feed plants at once—no waiting. Sold by dealers. If 
yours doesn’t carry them please write us his name and we will 
fill your order. 





Try this special offer—postpaid to your door. 


One pound of each .......... 
Pive pounds of each ........ 





For Delphiniums, Asters, etc. and for 









Remember 

plants that prefer neutral or sweet soil 

This Slogan— use Calcium Nitrate. 10 Ib. sack post- 
“Nitrophoska paid $1.00. 

for GROWTH” Write for complete instructive literature 

“Floranid telling how to succeed with Flowers, 

for BLOOMS” Fruits, Vegetables, Lawns, House Plants, 


etc. It’s FREE. 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
Garden Dept. 
285-E Madison Ave., New York 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Boston’s Autumn Flower Show 


(y= leaves used in great profusion gave more color than 
usual to the Autumn exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
November 2 to 4. Mrs. Homer Gage of Shrewsbury relied 
entirely on this decorative foliage for the background of two 
large groups beautifully staged under the direction of her 
superintendent, Allen Jenkins. 

Mr. Edwin S. Webster’s 200-foot group of chrysanthe- 
mums on the opposite side of the hall had, as a background, 
cut cedars intermixed with oak leaves which looked as though 
they might have been blown into the branches. This very 
effective display, which won the President’s Cup for the most 
meritorious exhibit in the show, was set up by Peter Arnott, 
Mr. Webster’s superintendent, and was given individuality 
by other decorative features including vases of tall ornamental 
grasses. 

The second prize in this class was won by Mrs. Homer 
Loring of Ashland, whose group, set up by her gardener, 
William Maden, contained several very large trained chrysan- 
themums such as are seldom seen in exhibitions now. 

One entire room at this show was given over to orchids 
with a particularly large exhibit made up largely of cattleyas 
from the greenhouses of Mr. Albert C. Burrage at Orchidvale 
(Frederick Pocock, grower). The plants were attractively 
displayed and were at the height of their beauty. A finer 
exhibit has seldom been seen in Boston and the judges 
naturally gave it the society’s gold medal. 

On the opposite side of the room Mr. Thomas Roland of 
Nahant had a large collection of cypripediums arranged on 
an elevated bed, where they looked like fairies dancing under 
the drooping branches of tropical shrubs. This delightful 
exhibit won the society’s exhibition gold medal. A third 
collection of orchids came 
from Butterworth’s at 
Framingham and received a 
silver medal. 

The colorful character of 
this exhibition was due in 
part to the number of 
berried shrubs included in 
the displays. An admirable 
group of evergreens set up 
by Wyman’s Framingham 
Nurseries and given a gold 
medal was kept from being 
sombre by the occasional 
use of well grown orna- 
mental crabs covered with 
fruit. The Bay State Nur- 
series set up an exhibit con- 
sisting almost wholly of 
berried shrubs, the wide 





The Group Which Won the Pres:dent’s Cup in Boston 


variety creating much interest and winning this exhibitor the 
society's silver medal. The Breck-Robinson Co. of Lexington 
received a gold medal for a charming evergreen garden. 

Several unusual exhibits attracted attention in the loggia, 
where Mrs. C. G. Weld (William C. Rust, gardener) had a 
large group of nerines, opposite which Mrs. H. H. Buxton of 
Peabody staged a collection of begonias, all grown in her 
own home, such as has never before been seen in the hall. 
She received a bronze medal. Near by, Mrs. W. Rodman 
Peabody and Mrs. A. W. Rice of Milton exhibited orna- 
mental gourds in variety and charmingly arranged. 

In the next room, Mr. Webster displayed a large collection 
of winter-flowering begonias which was matched by a similar 
collection in the larger hall set up by Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall 
(George Palmer, gardener) of Chestnut Hill. Across the hall 
from the begonias, Mrs. William Edwin Clark exhibited 
cacti, which she grows and arranges with much skill. This 
exhibit won her a bronze medal. 

As is usual at the Autumn exhibition, fruits and vegetables 
were shown in great abundance. Perhaps the most unique 
exhibit was that of Dr. Walter G. Kendall of Atlantic, who 
displayed several different varieties of grapes, suspended in a 
natural manner from a full-sized rustic pergola. The society's 
large gold medal was his reward. The gold medal was also 
given to Parker Brothers of Fiskdale for an exceptionally 
complete exhibit of apples, including almost every variety 
which can be grown in this climate. 

Other features included an exhibit of rock plants by the 
Weston Nurseries. This exhibit, set up by Peter J. Mezit, con- 
tained many very interesting Alpines, some in bloom. Near 
by, Alphonse Grassey showed a group of crassulas, large, 
thick-stemmed plants not often seen in the hall. From 
William H. Vanderbilt and Mrs. Moses Taylor of New- 
port, R. I., came specimen 
chrysanthemums, beauti- 
fully grown and some of 
remarkable size. 

On Sunday afternoon 
Professor Carroll Dodge of 
Harvard University gave an 
illustrated lecture on mush- 
rooms which was largely 
attended and proved very 
interesting. This lecture was 
sponsored by the Boston 
Mycological Society and 
came at the close of a very 
successful season which has 
been marked by mushroom 
exhibitions in Horticultural 
Hall each Monday during 
the summer and fall. 
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Breck-Robinson’s Evergreen Garden at 


Massachusetts Garden Clubs 


At the second annual meeting of the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Massachusetts, held at the Hotel Statler in Boston on 
Friday, November 2, the following officers were elected: 


President, Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., North Shore Garden Club; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Frederic Beebe, Swampscott Garden Club; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Gurdon W. Gordon, Springfield Garden Club; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. H. H. Buxton, Peabody Garden Club; recording secre- 
tary, Miss Georgia H. Emery, Newton Garden Club; Treasurer, Mr. 
Francis H. Lincoln, Hingham Garden Club. 

Directors to serve one year: Mrs. Charles Belknap, North Andover Gar- 
den Club; Mrs. Mary F. Colburn, Fitchburgh Garden Club; Mrs. L. 
Joseph Eno, Lawrence Garden Club. 

Directors to serve two years: Mrs. A. M. Hume, Melrose Garden Club; 
Mrs. Sydney Harwood, Duxbury Garden Club; Mrs. George B. Churchill, 
Garden Club of Amherst. 

Directors to serve three years: Miss Margaret Jardine, Groton Garden 
Club; Mrs. J. F. McElwain, Cohasset Garden Club; Mrs. Walter Robbins, 
Greater New Bedford Garden Club. 


This meeting, which was attended by representatives of 
30 of the 35 clubs in the federation, was presided over by the 
president, Mrs. Motley, and the by-laws were adopted with 
a few minor changes. One hundred and twelve members sat 
down to a luncheon, after which Mrs. Motley introduced 
Mr. Horace Gale of Natick, who spoke briefly on the bill- 
board situation, and then in turn introduced Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lawton of Glens Falls, N. Y., chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Restriction of Outdoor Advertising. Mrs. Lawton 
spoke at length with slides, and pointed out the necessity of 
increased activity in this state, where the question of zoning 
the highways is now under consideration. 


Flower Show in Philadelphia 


The hardy chrysanthemum came into its own at the exhi- 
bition of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, November 
1 and 2, at 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia. The show was 
open to the public and attracted a large number of flower 
lovers. All of the exhibitors were amateurs, and there was no 
striving for elaborate or unusual staging effects. However, the 
flowers themselves, combined with autumn foliage, made such 
a beautiful color picture that no artificial aids were needed to 
enhance their beauty. Masses of vivid orange, bright gold and 
scarlet were intermingled with tawny browns and bronzes, 
and proved an harmonious contrast to other combinations of 
soft pink and mauve and clear white chrysanthemums. 

Individual honors of the exhibition were divided between 
Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd of Haverford, Pa., and Mrs. Sabin 
W. Colton, Jr., of Bryn Mawr, Pa. Each received awards in 
the classes for small pompon, single and anemone varieties, in 
addition to honors in other classes. Mr. Samuel M. Vauclain 


the Autumn Flower Show in Boston 


of Rosemont, Pa., was awarded the first prize in the large 
pompon class, and Mr. W. H. Ritter of Philadelphia received 
highest honors in the class for seedlings. In the classes for 
artistic arrangement of hardy chrysanthemums, Mrs. Samuel 
J. Henderson of Media, Pa., Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd, and 
the School of Horticulture, Ambler, Pa., received the awards, 
with special mention going to Mr. Percy W. Adams, Jr., of 
Moylan, Pa. 

Two exhibits, not in competition, attracted much interest 
and received special mention by the judges. They were a col- 
lection of berry-bearing shrubs and vines exhibited by Mrs. 
Horatio Gates Lloyd, and a collection of hardy chrysanthe- 
mum seedlings exhibited by Mr. W. H. Ritter. 

Included in Mrs. Lloyd’s collection were Ilex aquifolium 
(holly); Crataegus cordata (hawthorn); Cornus florida 
(dogwood); Viburnum opulus (European cranberrybush) ; 
Malus (crabapple); Callicarpa japonica; Symphoricarpos 
racemosus (snowberry); Elaeagnus angustifolia (Russian 
olive); Berberis Vernae (barberry); Berberis Thunbergii; 
Cotoneaster Dielsiana; Cotoneaster divaricata; Cotoneaster 
microphylla thymifolia; Euonymus vegeta; Lonicera Henryi 
(honeysuckle) ; Symphoricarpos (snowberry) ; Malus arnol- 
diana (crabapple); Vitis heterophylla; and Celastrus articu- 
latus (bittersweet). 

Mr. Ritter’s collection consisted of about 30 seedlings, 
still unnamed, which are the results of his experiments in 
color and form. He is specializing in pink and bronze hardy 
chrysanthemums of the quilled variety. 

The point cup, offered by Mrs. C. Frederick C. Stout of 
Ardmore, Pa., to become the permanent property of the gar- 
den club winning it three times, has been won by the “‘Gar- 
deners,”’ this club having received the highest number of 
points in the three successive years of 1926, 1927 and 1928. 

The Schaffer Memorial Cup of The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society will be awarded to Mr. Samuel M. Vauclain, 
as the exhibitor receiving the greatest number of points in 
classes for flowers in all the exhibitions given by the society 
during 1928. 


Chrysanthemum Show at Chicago 


Chicago's annual chrysanthemum show is to be held from 
November 30 to December 2 at Garfield Park Conservatory. 
Each year nearly 170,000 visitors attend this unusual show, 
which is planned as one great color symphony. Color gaps 
are filled with seedlings grown during the past 15 years 
especially for the purpose. 
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William E. Clark Honored 

Mr. William Edwin Clark of Sharon, Mass., who is the 
American Gladiolus Society's regional vice-president for that 
section, has been elected a vice-president of the British Gladi- 
olus Society. In addition, he has been awarded the British 
society's silver gilt medal in appreciation of services rendered. 
This year Mr. Clark offered a perpetual challenge trophy for 
American originations, which was won by the president of 
the British society, the Honorable Major George Churcher, 
with American varieties. 


New England Gladiolus Society 

At the annual meeting of the New England Gladiolus 
Society held Saturday, November 3, in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, it was voted that, in the future, all cups, trophies and 
other prizes be presented at the annual meeting. A banquet 
will follow the presentation. The executive committee is 
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planning special features for meetings on the second Saturdays 
of January, February, March and April. The officers elected 
are: President, David Tyndall, Brockton; vice-president, 
Peter Robertson, Lexington; second vice-president, Edward 
Packard, West Bridgewater; secretary, A. C. Scott, East 
Weymouth; treasurer, C. W. Brown, Ashland; auditor, 
Wendall Wyman, Sharon. 


Dahlia Society of New England 

The Dahlia Society of New England held its seventh 
annual meeting on Sunday, November 4, at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, and elected officers for the ensuing year as fol- 
lows: President, Thomas H. Hughes, New Bedford; first 
vice-president, Arthur M. French, Brookline; second vice- 
president, Dr. S. S. Shattuck, Everett; third vice-president, 
John G. Carver, Brockton; secretary, A. E. Thatcher, Dor- 
chester; treasurer, Edgar W. Darling, Fairhaven. 


The Brugmansia in Northern Gardens 


ii | 1 variety of datura known as brugmansia, or Angel’s 
Trumpet, readily lends itself to cultivation for orna- 
mental purposes in the garden. It may be grown from 

cuttings, both from the plant and from the roots; also from 

suckers and from seeds. 

The young plant should be grown in light soil that is not 
too rich at first, and transplanted into larger pots as its 
growth requires, until it is about two feet in height. For its 
maturer months, it will need soil enriched with sheep manure, 
to such an extent as would bring phlox or tomato plants to 
perfection. 

About Memorial Day, it should be set in the open ground, 





The Brugmansia Used as a Border Plant 


in a sheltered position with a southern exposure. Wind is its 
worst enemy, for its leaves and stalk are brittle, and easily 
lacerated by too much tossing about. It should bear a few 
blossoms during its first summer. They will be creamy white, 
about a foot in length, and the lily-like cups will be five or six 
inches across. The flowers emit an exquisite fragrance which 
is especially strong in the night-time. 

Before frost comes, the plant should be removed from the 
garden, and placed in a cool light cellar or greenhouse, to rest 
during the winter. Many florists take such plants as these, and 
keep them through the cold months, repotting them and re- 
storing them to their owners at the time when they are 
wanted for the garden. They charge but a small fee therefor, 
and a valuable plant like the brugmansia is assuredly worth 
the small expenditure. 

If the plant is set in the open about Memorial Day for its 
second season outside, it will probably have two blooming 
periods that year, yielding a small crop the first time, and a 
much larger one the second. The second crop, however, may 
mature so late as to be in danger from frost. It is wiser, there- 
fore, to delay transplanting until the second week in June, 
thus postponing the blooming time a little. The plant will 
then bloom but once, in August, but will mature a much 
larger number of flowers without danger from frost. Owing 
to the rapidity of its growth and its need of sunlight the 
brugmansia requires much water; but it requires also good 
drainage and must not be allowed to stand in water. On the 
other hand, it must never get very dry. The plant in the illus- 
tration is now four years old, and undoubtedly will live and 
bloom for yet another year. 

—Evangeline N. Hedden. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Success With Semesan 


We were interested in the report in the issue of September 1 
that semesan had caused gladiolus cormels to remain un- 
sprouted. We tried semesan this year for the first time and 
soaked all the gladiolus corms and cormels. We did not notice 
any difference in the flowering season, although, of course, we 
had no check planting. The cormels came up, apparently, 
about the same as usual. We feel that, especially considering 
the season, our gladioli were superior to similar ones previ- 
ously untreated. 

; —White & Johnson Co. 
Wakefield. Mass. 
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New Apples Find Favor 


MONG the many new varieties of fruit displayed at the 
tenth annual meeting of the New York Fruit Testing 
Co-operative Association at the experiment station at Geneva, 
N. Y., recently, three new apples won instant favor with 
members of the association. These were Milton, a new McIn- 
tosh-like apple, Red Gravenstein, and a new Red Astrachan 
known as No. 2391. 

Milton is one of several new varieties created by the fruit 
breeders at the station to prolong the season of the McIntosh 
type of apple. It is notable for its size and beauty, but its 
chief value lies in the fact that it ripens its fruit a month to 
six weeks ahead of McIntosh, coming into season after Early 
McIntosh. 

The new variety originated at the station in 1910 as a 
cross between Yellow Transparent and McIntosh, and has 
now fruited sufficiently to convince the station specialists that 
it deserves a trial by fruit growers generally. The fruit is most 
attractive in color and has the characteristic McIntosh taste 
and aroma. 

Red Gravenstein is a typical Gravenstein apple except that 
it has a solid red color, while the common Gravenstein is 
light red striped with yellow and green. Since the market 
favors a red apple, the new variety should be set in preference 
to the old sort, say the station fruitmen. Red Astrachan No. 
2391 is also an “‘improved’’ Astrachan in that it is a better- 
colored fruit than the common Astrachan, which it resembles 
in every other respect, and is an annual bearer. 

All three of these apples are in season at the present time, 
and not only make excellent sorts for the general market but 
should prove especially profitable on the roadside stand. 
Planting stocks of all three may be obtained from the Fruit 
Testing Association which co-operates with the experiment 
station in propagating the new or promising varieties tried 
out on the station grounds. 


Do Bulbs Move or Travel? 


E notice bulb seed ripen and fall to the ground. Later 
we find bulblets near the surface. Yet the large mature 
bulbs are found in nature from six to ten inches below the 
surface. How do they get there? The writer has been raising 
calochortus bulbs from seed. The calochortus is the western 
tulip, growing wild in western America. It is known as the 
butterfly tulip, as the three petals are beautifully marked, 
suggesting the wings of a butterfly. The seed is sown on the 
surface of the soil in boxes—the regular three-inch flat used 
by nurseries. The seed is very small and flat. 
Growth starts in early winter and in the following summer 
the growth dies down. The boxes are then allowed to become 
bone dry during this period. At the end of the first year the 
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bulblet is a trifle larger than a pin head. At the end of the 
third year some of the bulbs bloom. 

The blooming bulbs when dried off and dug up are found 
with the base of the bulb resting on the bottom of the box. 
The bulbs do not develop uniformly. Smaller bulbs are found 
at varying heights from the bottom. What is the process of 
gravitation? This subject was brought before our local garden 
club for discussion and the conclusion was about as follows: 

The bulb pushes out fleshy roots, which crowd the earth 
away. At the end of the season these fleshy roots shrink and 
die. This leaves a space below the bulb. The bulb drops 
down. But this does not account for the full distance the bulb 
gravitates. In the growing period when the soil is soft the 
roots must also have a pulling down effect. 

Our garden club is without name. It is composed of busi- 
ness and professional men including landscape architects, 
nursery owners and nursery supply dealers. Meetings are noon 
day luncheons once a week at a local café, where round table 
discussions are held on seasonal subjects. It is informal and 
busy people find time for their hobby. 

—Geo. B. Furniss. 
Oakland, Cal. 


New Books in Pennsylvania Library 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society: 


Book of bulbs, by F. F. Rockwell. N. Y. Macm. 1927. 
oe, <a trees, by C. F. Greeves-Carpenter. N. Y. Macm. 
Farm and garden rule-book, by L. H. Bailey. 19th ed. N. Y. Macm. 


Fertilizers; the source, character and composition of fertilizer mate- 
rial and suggestions as to their use, by Edward B. Voorhees. 
N. Y. Macm. 1926. 

Flora of the rocky mountains and adjacent plains, by P. A. Rydberg. 
2nd ed. N. Y. Author. 1922. 

Garden cinderellas; how to grow lilies in the garden, by H. M. Fox. 
N. Y. Macm. ‘1928. 

Garden lover, by L. H. Bailey. N. Y. Macm. 1928. 

Gladiolus, by F. F. Rockwell. N. Y. Macm. 1927. 

Hampton Court gardens old and new, by Ernest Law. Lond. G. Bell 
& Sons, Ltd. 1926. 

Home flower growing, by E. C. Volz. N. Y. Macm. 1928. 

Hortus floridus; the first book contayninge a very lively and true 
description of the flowers of the springe, by C. V. De Pass. Lond. 
The Crescent Press, Ltd. 1928. 

In my vicarage garden and elsewhere, by Henry N. Ellacombe. Lond. 
John Lane. 1902. 

Leaf-mining insects, by Needham, Frost & Tothill. Baltimore. The 
Williams & Wilkins Co. 1928. 

Manual of weeds, by Ada Georgia. N. Y. Macm. 1927. 

a — of the garden, by E. H. Wilson. Boston. Stratford 

oO. 
My rock garden, by 1 Farrer. 7th impression. London. Ed- 
ward Arnold & Co. 1927 

Plant autographs and their revelations, by P. Bose. N. Y. Macm. 1927. 

Plant names, by T. S. Lindsay. Lond. The 5 Press. 1923. 

Pleasures and problems of a rock garden, by L. B. Wilder. N. Y. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 1928. 

Pronouncing dictionary of plant names. N. Y. Florists Review. 1926. 

Rock garden, by F. F. Rockwell. N. Y. Macm. 1928. 

Rock gardens and alpine plants; including water, bog, wall & moraine 

garden. 3rd ed. Lond. W. H. & L. Collingridge. n. d. 

Shrubs, by F. F. Rockwell. N. Y. Macm. 1927. 

Spraying, dusting and fumigating of plants, by A. T. Mason. N. Y. 
Macm. 1928. 

Textbook of systematic botany, by T. S. Swingle. N. Y. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. 1928. 


Fruit and Rose Cuttings 


Rambler and hybrid perpetual roses may be propagated 
from hardwood cuttings taken at this time of year. This is 
also true of bush fruits such as gooseberries and currants. 
Cuttings are made of the current year’s growth and vary from 
six to ten inches in length. Grape cuttings should have two 
or three buds. Either place the cuttings in a well-drained cut- 
ting bed allowing one or two buds to remain above the sur- 
face, and mulch when the ground is frozen, or tie the twigs 
in bundles and bury them in sand or moss keeping them 
stored in a cool place away from the frost. Privets and bar- 
berries may be grown from seeds planted now. 











Shrubs With Ornamental Fruits* 


depart with the falling of the leaves. With a proper 

choice of trees and shrubs, especially the latter, it is 
possible to have color in the garden and about the grounds 
all through the autumn, and for that matter, until the coming 
of spring. This fact will be impressed upon anyone who 
visits the Arnold Arboretum in Jamaica Plain at this time. 
The Arboretum, which has fittingly been called America’s 
Greatest Garden, is aglow with color over most of its 260 
acres. Yet the Arboretum has no monopoly on the shrubs 
which make such a handsome appearance there. Some of them 
have not been introduced to the trade, to be sure, but a large 
proportion will be found illustrated in nursery catalogues and 
are available for the home garden anywhere. 

Nearly all of these plants might be called double-duty 
shrubs because they produce handsome flowers in the spring 
and make an equally handsome display in the fall when 
covered with fruit. Among the most useful shrubs in this 
respect are the viburnums, and especially the high bush cran- 
berry, which carries fruit at this season almost as large as 
cherries and glistening red. In the spring it is covered with 
large white flower heads. 

Then there is Viburnum cassinoides, a good native Amer- 
ican shrub of rare beauty but seldom seen in gardens. The 
spring flowers are white and are succeeded by fruits which 
are green at first, then pink and then blue. At the present 
time, green and pink and blue fruits may be found on the 
same plant, producing a most unique effect. 

There is no more common shrub in the suburban garden 
than the Japanese barberry, a plant which is cheap, which 
will grow anywhere, and which is unsurpassed for low 
hedges, although equally good for planting around buildings 
and in borders. It is interesting to know that this most useful 
of shrubs was introduced to this country from Japan by the 
Arnold Arboretum. If left untrimmed, and that is the best 
way to grow it, it will produce a wealth of red berries in the 
autumn and hold them practically without loss until the 
leaves appear the coming spring. Few low growing shrubs 
are more effective in the winter months, the bright berries 
making a most cheerful appearance, especially when seen 
against a background of snow. Other barberries, such as Ber- 
beris Vernae, are even more beautiful and much less common. 

The next shrubs which I shall name are not so well known 
but are equally worth while. They are the cotoneasters, of 
which there are many species, some tall and others very dwarf. 
These are shrubs with which all garden makers should become 
acquainted, for they are perfectly hardy and exceptionally 
ornamental. In the spring they have lovely white or pink 
flowers and in the fall are covered with glistening berries, 
some black and some red. The red kinds, of course, are the 
best, and any of those found in catalogues may be chosen. 
The low growing kinds are especially useful for rock gardens, 
although they are at home in many other places. 

Cotoneaster horizontalis is the best known, but one or two 
other kinds, particularly Cotoneaster adpressa are still more 
dwarf. These plants are now at the height of their fall beauty 
and a large collection may be found on Bussey Hill in the 
Arnold Arboretum, where they excite the greatest admiration 
in all who see them. There is just one point to be kept in 
mind in connection with these cotoneasters. They are some- 
what difficult to transplant and if possible should be pur- 
chased in pots so that the roots will not be disturbed when 
they are set out. If this precaution is taken, success with them 
is sure. 

There are several species among the honeysuckles which 


| depart is no reason why the glory of the garden should 





*From a radio talk over Station W.E.E.I., Boston, Mass., by Edward I. Farrington, on 
Sunday, October 28. 


carry a great amount of color in the autumn. They include 
both Lonicera Maackii and its variety podocarpa, likewise 
Morrow's honeysuckle. These kinds are now in fruit and are 
very lovely. The honeysuckle is a perfectly easy plant to 
grow if it is given plenty of elbow room. When crowded it 
is unsatisfactory but it has great possibilities for garden 
decoration. 

Some of the most brilliant autumn fruits are to be found 
on the winterberry or black alder, another native American 
shrub which might well have a place in the garden but is 
seldom seen there. The black alder keeps its shiny fruits 
until mid-winter or later and at least one plant is worth 
growing if only to give berries for house decoration. 

The bush forms of euonymus are equally brilliant just 
now but the fruit does not last so long. There is a splendid 
collection of these shrubs near the Administration Building in 
the Arboretum and they are worth making a special trip to 
see. When cold weather comes, the fruits open, allowing tiny 
balls to hang suspended by almost invisible threads, the color 
varying from orange to rose pink according to the species. 
There are several forms of bush euonymus, all of which are 
distinctly worth while. ‘Then there is the trailing form called 
Euonymus radicans vegetus by the botanists, but christened 
evergreen bittersweet by the nurserymen. This plant is the 
best substitute for the English ivy which has yet been found. 
It keeps its leaves all winter and will grow 8 to 20 feet high 
on brick, stone or stucco. In the autumn, when well estab- 
lished, it produces a wealth of orange color berries very much 
like those of the true bittersweet. The bittersweet itself is a 
native plant which climbs readily over fences, walls and old 
trees, and clothes itself at this season with great masses of 
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orange red berries that keep a surprisingly long time when 
taken indoors. 

Another climbing plant which ought to be mentioned is 
the matrimony vine. This is a loose-growing vine of little 
value as a screen, but at this season it is covered with trans- 
lucent red berries which make it very effective when grown 
over a wall or fence. The matrimony vine is sometimes af- 
fected with mildew, but sulphur dusted on the plants will keep 
it away. Some of these plants in fruit may now be seen in 
Fenway Park. Further out along the Parkway free use has 
been made of the chokeberry (Aronia arbutifolia). This is 
a medium-sized shrub with red berries which is very easy 
to grow. It can be associated well with the snowberry, a shrub 
with soft white fruits which soon drop but are distinctly 
ornamental while they last. The snowberry has good foliage 


and is an attractive plant all summer. 
Another distinctive shrub is callicarpa, which is just com- 
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ing into commerce but which is fruiting nicely in the Arnold 
Arboretum on the side of Bussev Hill. This shrub has laven- 
der fruits quite different in color from those of any other 
kind in the garden. 

Callicarpa japonica is the finest of these shrubs, with par- 
ticularly large berries. Unfortunately, it is as yet difficult to 
obtain, although there are some fine specimens in the Arnold 
Arboretum. C. purpurea (dichotoma) is the kind usually 
offered by nurserymen, and is worth growing, although the 
fruits are smaller than those of C. japonica. C. Giraldii is 
gradually getting into commerce, and is also a good kind. 


There are no handsomer fall fruiting trees for an estate of 
some size than the hawthorns, particularly those species like 
the Washington Thorn, which hold their fruits until spring. 

A few of the crabapples may also be included, and visitors 
to the recent show in Horticultural Hall were much interested 
in the specimens exhibited there. 


The Useful George Arends Rose 


George Arends, from the pen of R. Marion Hatton in 
Horticulture some time ago. In this vicinity it is one of the 
best of all roses, flowering grandly at least twice each year, and 
with scattering blooms occasionally at other times, although 
the main outburst is of course in May. At that time my great 
bush is literally covered with the enormous flowers of a pecu- 


| WAS giad to see the appreciation of that glorious rose, 





The Rose George Arends 


liarly luminous light rose, which almost always come per- 
fectly and are attractive from the just unfurling bud until 
the dropping of the petals. The flower is amply petaled, yet 
not too full or tight, and when wide open shows a little of 
the yellow center. The fragrance is rich and rose-like. 

The canes are long and very straight, even for a hybrid 
perpetual, and will shoot for six feet or more into the air 
before they become sinuous. As a consequence, the plant does 
well when pruned into very large bushes, or even when used 
as a pillar or semi-climber. An old plant thus treated when in 
full flower is worth going a long way to see. Few roses last 
better and for cutting purposes it is superlatively fine. 

Has such a rose indeed no faults? Alas, yes; at least two, 
a minor one, that of defoliating itself to a stark green skeleton 
in winter, even here, and a major one, its sad susceptibility to 
a lurid and disfiguring rust. With us, indeed, it seems impos- 
sible to grow this variety without the rust or to secure stock 
unaffected by it, or finally to cure it once the trouble is under 
way, but fortunately the vigor of the plant is such that the 
disease seems to affect the quality or number of its leaves and 
flowers not the very slightest. Much of the year it is little evi- 
dent, and it becomes a disfigurement only when the flame- 
colored spore-bodies appear all over the under side of the 
aged and dying leaves the latter part of the fall. 

My principal method of combating the trouble is to pull 
off and burn all such affected leaves, yet the only real good 
accomplished seems to be a lessening of the number of spores 
spreading to roses of other varieties, not all of which are 
equally resistant or, happily, equally susceptible to the 
trouble. Because of the bush thus serving as a perpetual focus 
of infection I was once advised to rid myself of this subject 
entirely, but I eventually came to the conclusion that I would 
rather have rust all through my garden than be without so 
splendid an ornament. As a matter of fact, instead of consign- 
ing the one bush to the incinerator I have since then planted 
nearly a dozen more. George Arends is without doubt one of 
my two favorite garden roses. 

George Arends strikes well from cuttings, and appears to 
grow Satisfactorily on its own roots. In some southern Cali- 
fornian gardens it has a tendency to mildew, but I have 
scarcely any trouble in this way myself, a little dusting with 
sulphur when new growth is showing having always been 
sufficient to keep the foliage bright and clean. If there be a 
nobler hybrid perpetual I do not know it. 


—S. Stillman Berry. 
Redlands, Calif. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 








of the Harvard Botanic Garden, that there would 

be few if any hardy chrysanthemums this season, 
failed of fulfillment. The credit belongs to the clerk of 
the weather because of the unexpected high temperatures 
in October. In ordinary years there would have been no 
bloom, for the buds were at least two weeks behind 
schedule when the month began. 

The tall growing and lusty cosmos known as Lady 
Lenox is another garden flower which owes its heavy 
crop of bloom to the late season. Ordinarily Lady Lenox 
is a complete failure in the north, the frost overtaking 
it just when the buds are ready to open. In an abnormal 
season like this it can be depended upon to make a 
wonderful display late in the autumn, but as a rule the 
early flowering varieties, which start to bloom in August 


Le prediction of Mr. Stephen Hamblin, director 





and September, are preferable even though not quite so 
impressing. 


The most satisfactory novelty with which I have 
experimented the past season has been Nicotiana Crimson 
King. This sweet-scented tobacco is a much more elegant 
appearing annual than the white kinds. In color the 
flowers are a very dark, velvety red and absolutely uni- 
form. The plants in my garden grew less than two feet 
high, which was an advantage, and they bloomed con- 
tinuously from mid-July until the coming of frost. It 
seems to me that this would make an excellent bedding 
plant and be far better in many situations than the 
ubiquitous Salvia splendens. 


So far as I can learn Meconopsis Baileyii, a species 


The Yellow Chinese Poppywort 
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Winter's lerest Blast 

will not kill bulbs shrubs 

or plants protected with GP 


Every winter some of your plants are 
either killed or seriously injured by the 
alternate unseasonal warm days and frosty 
nights of late fall and early spring. 












Sap starts running then freezes. The 
ground heaves and exposes delicate feeder 
roots —- But this winter killing can be 
avoided— 


Blanket your garden with 
a mulch of G.P.M. Peat 
Moss. It will absofutely 
prevent further occur- 
ences of this kind. Liter- 
ature on request. 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
29-P Burling Slip, New York 
































Insist on having 
Genuine Holland “Ideal” 


Granulated Peat Moss 


Since the wonderful success of ‘“IDEAL’’ Holland Peat Moss has 
been established, Peat Moss from other countries has appeared in the 
market whose value for horticultural purposes cannot be compared with 
the Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Moss. 


“IDEAL” Holland Peat is the oldest deposit in the world, finer and 
softer texture, contains less fibre and is far superior to any other peat 
moss in the market. By a new process ‘IDEAL’ Peat Moss is made 
the easiest to handle. 


We receive many unsolicited letters from: satisfied customers like the 
following (original on file in our office): ‘‘I ‘shall use ‘IDEAL’ Peat 
Moss steadily, for the brand I have been using.is often very hard to 
pulverize while this is ‘truly Ideal.’ Its uniform granulation makes it a 
delight to use. I spread half a bale today with one-tenth the effort and 
in one-quarter of the time I would have used on the brand I have 
previously used.” abe 

We are now putting out a large carcon for household use: If you 
are not already aware of its wonderful value for starting seed, order a 
trial carton at once, use as directed, and note the difference in the quick 
start and heavy root growth, which makes strong healthy plants. 
Mulch one-half your Sweet Peas and Garden Peas with “IDEAL” 
Peat Moss and note the difference. 


Prices — Large carton delivered anywhere in New England $1.50 
parcel post prepaid. Outside of New England postage extra over the 
New England rate. Large bales delivered free in Metropolitan Boston at 
$4.00 per bale. Ten bale lots at $3.50 per bale. For shipment out- 
side of Boston we will deliver to Boston freight or express stations as 
designated, at these prices. Samples and our “IDEAL” circular gladly 
sent free upon request. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Importers and Sole Distributors for New England of 
Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss. 
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from Thibet which was announced with considerable gusto at 
the beginning of the season and in several of the catalogues, 
has not been a success in this country. It had to be grown from 
seeds, of course, and the reports which come to me show that 
very few gardeners have been able to make the seeds germi- 
nate, or if germination took place, to keep the plants alive. 

Apparently all forms of meconopsis are difficult subjects 
in this climate. One, M. integrifolia, the yellow Chinese 
poppywort introduced by E. H. Wilson of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum, has flowered well at Bar Harbor, Me., but seems to be 
a failure in most other sections. I shall be glad to know of 
any garden makers who have succeeded with this species or 
with M. Baileyii. 


It will generally be conceded that while snapdragons suc- 
ceed splendidly under glass and flower over a long season, 
they are far from satisfactory outdoors except in gardens 
along our more northerly shores and at high elevations in- 
land. Very good flowers are grown on Cape Cod, at Newport, 
on the North Shore and at other points which might be 
named, but none equal those seen along the Maine seaboard, 
where beds of them are veritable thickets of lusty spikes. 

The cooler nights, more frequent and heavier dews and 
the fact that these plants are usually grown either in solid 
beds or in rows in the cutting or vegetable garden all assist 
in giving them conditions which are more to their liking than 
we can furnish further south. The cinch bug, or tarnished 
plant bug, does a little harm to these plants but it is not 
serious. Rust on stems and foliage, which becomes rife during 
warm, moist weather, is a much more fertile cause of failure. 
Dust spraying is superior to liquid applications in alleviating 
this trouble. Pinching plants while the stems are soft will 
invariably cause shoots to break weakly and such growths 
are often deformed and flower but little. 

I saw extra fine snapdragons recently in Falmouth, Mass., 
grown in rows in a field where plants got plenty of fresh air. 
We cannot get or expect as good results in the garden where 
but a small space is allotted these plants and where they are 
associated with other and often very wide spreading or husky 
plants. In a drier season success may comé after a measure but 
snapdragons to be seen at their best should be grown where 
they are in a row by themselves or a bed where uncrowded by 
other subjects. Seedling plants should always be used; those 
raised from cuttings are very much weaker and will fall an 
easy prey to disease. 


Edgings for Damp Paths 


A tramp across a swamp area this summer when in north- 
ern Michigan brought many scenes that lie clearly in my 
memory. A section too wet to walk in was a mass of four- 
foot bushes of Lonicera canadensis or American fly honey- 
suckle, which indicates a good August red-berried shrub for 
wet places. 

Game paths criss-crossed on the higher spots and were bor- 
dered with Chiogenes hispidula or creeping snowberry, a 
shrub belonging to the huckleberry group but lying abso- 
lutely flat on the ground. Six-inch clear green leaves and 
white berries made it attractive. The foliage of this plant is 
fragrant. 

Where there was more shade Dalibarda repens lay flat on 
the damp moss, with its inch wide round leaves and remains 
of one-half-inch strawberry-like flowers. Where an aban- 
doned railway crossed, both of these plants vied to coat the 
moss growing on the ties. 

Kalmia polifolia and kalmia angustifolia were on the edges 
of the swamp. Where a mossy log crossed the path the minia- 
ture garden of moss, and the two creepers, was unique in its 
simplicity. 

—Frank W. Campbell. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Sutton’s Perennial Lupines from seed. 


Seed packets, 35 cents 


Lupines make a colorful background for 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 


WHEN the green foliage and the ex- 
quisite tints of Sutton’s Lupines com- 
bine to form the background of a 
flower garden the effect is extraordi- 
narily pleasing. Throughout England 
Sutton’s Seeds are preferred for the 
home garden as well as for formal 
gardens of the large estates. Over a 
hundred years of experience of genera- 
tion after generation of the Sutton 
family have been devoted to the breed- 
ing of improved strains of flowers. 
Here in the United States Sutton’s 
Seeds are becoming better known each 
succeeding year. Gardeners and flower 
lovers send to England regularly for 
their choicer varieties, for they have 
found that the flowers grown from 
Sutton’s Seeds thrive anywhere in this 
country as well as in their native 
soil. Many improved strains can be 


had only by ordering Sutton’s Seeds. 
If you wish to give your garden an 
individuality it has never possessed 
before, try Sutton’s Seeds. 


Sutton’s new catalog now ready 


On receipt of thirty-five cents in stamps 
or International Money Order, we 
will send, postpaid, our new catalog 
and guide to horticulture. It is a book 
that any flower enthusiast will be glad 
to have. Address 


SUTTON & SONS 
Dept. 9 Reading, England 


England’s Best 





“A Fountain of Pink Loveliness” 
S° speaks Dr. Wilson of Kolkwitzia amabilis, which has 


been in the Arnold Arboretum since 1907, and grown 


more beautiful each year. 


The shrub exceeds the weigelas in hardiness; during blooming 


time in June it is covered with pink abelia-like flowers. 


At ma- 


turity it may be eight feet or more in height, with long arching 


branches. 


We present extra well-grown plants at these prices— 
18 to 24 inches, $2.50 each, $22.50 for 10 


2to 3 feet 
3to 4 feet 


4.00 each, 37.50 for 10 
5.00 each 


Many other new and rare plants are featured in our catalogue ‘‘Land- 


scapes and Gardens’’ and its supplements. 


please advise us. 


If you do not have a copy, 


WYMAN’S 


ramingharm Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM~—MASSACHUSETTS 
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BOBBIN K & ATKINS 


Ask for 
Catalog 


V isit 
Nursery 





ROSES— Autumn Planting 


Several hundred thousand field-grown plants in several hundred varie- 
ties are ready to ship. Many new and rare varieties, an extensive list 
of Climbing Roses and Roses adapted to all parts of the country are 
described and priced in our catalogue, “Roses by Bobbink & Atkins,” 
and in our special folder, “Roses—Autumn Planting.” Copies will be 
mailed to those who signify their intentions of planting Roses. 


Forcing and Decorative Plants 


Azalea Indica 


Few plants create a more cheerful atmosphere than Azaleas. 

Empress of India. Rosy salmon; double 
Jean Haerens. Rosy carmine; double 
Mme, Petrick. Bright rose; double 
Mme, Vander Cruyssen. Light pink, shading to purple; semi-double 
Prof. Wolters. Pink, dark center 
Vervaeneana. Rose-salmon, white margin; double 

Crowns 8 to 10 in. diam. $1.50 each 10 to 12 in. diam. $2.50 each 

12 to 14 in. diam. 4.00 each 14 to 16 in. diam. 7.50 each 
Ask for complete list of sizes and prices that we are able 
to supply in other varieties. 


Hardy Varieties Suitable for Forcing 


For late forcing the following varieties are very satisfactory, but often 
overlooked. They also are suitable for outdoor planting. 
Azalea Hinodigiri, Bright scarlet Azalea mucronulatum (longistylum) 


12 to 15 ins. $3.00 each Lavender and pink 

15 to 18 ins. 4.00 each 2 to 24 ft. $5.00 each 
Azalea Hinomayo. Soft pink Azalea Mollis. Orange-yellow 

12 to 15 ins. $8.00 each 12 to 15 ins. $2.50 each 
Azalea Maxwelli. Carmine-red 15 to 18 ins. 8.50 each 

15 to 18 ins. diam. $3.00 each Azalea Louise Hunnewell 

18 to 21 ins. diam. 4.00 each 12 to 15 ins. $3.50 each 

21 to 24 ins. diam. 5.00 each 15 to 18 ins. 4.50 each 

2 to 24 ft. 6.50 each 18 to 24 ins. 6.00 each 
Azalea Kaempferi. Salmon shades Azalea indica alba. Pure white flowers 

$3.50 each 2 to 24 ft. $7.50 each 


Kurume Azaleas 


The very beautiful variety of color makes these extremely 
desirable for late forcing. 
Bridesmaid. Glowing salmon Coral Bells. Very lovely 
Christmas Cheer. Brilliant red Snow. Pure white 
Fairy. Large blush pink, lighter towards edges 
8 to 10 in. $2.00 each 10 to 12 in. $3.00 each 
Ask for complete list of sizes and prices that we are able to 
supply in other varieties. 


Clivia 
Excellent for house. 


Miniata and Lindeni. 6% in. pots $3.50 each 


Lilacs (Pot-grown) 


Well set with fat buds and heavily branched. 
Charles X. Single; purple Michel Bucner. Double; pale lilac 


‘ Mme. Lemoine. Double; white 
Hugo Koster. Single, steel-blue Souv. de Louis Spaeth. Single; deep 
Marie Legraye. Single; white 


rosy purple 
7 in. pots, $3.00 each 


8 in. pots, $4.00 each 
Pot-Grown Greenhouse Grape-Vines 
Muscat of Alexandria, Barbarrosa, Canon Hall, Madrasfield Court, 
Black Hamburg, in 6 in. pots, $6.50 each. 


Bottlebrush 


Metrosideros is a lovely plant for indoor flowering; can readily 
be forced for Easter. 
Plants from 6 in. pots, $2.50 each 
Standard Forms, 30 in. stem, 12 in. head, $3.00 each 
Standard Forms, 32 in. stem, 15 in. head, 5.00 each 
Our Specialties: Chinese Magnolias, Cotoneasters, Japanese Maples, 
Weeping Flowering Cherries, Red-Flowering Dogwood, Rhododen- 
drons, Hardy Vines, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Evergreens in 
variety, grafted Blue Spruce in Kosters and Moerheimi varieties. 
In your request it is important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant, as we issue several catalogues. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, New Jersey 
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| FARQUHAR’S 
Gold-Medal Bulbs 


We offer the finest Novelties 
and the best Standard Vari- 
eties of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, Crocuses, Scillas, 
and other Spring-flowering 
bulbs. Our bulbs are all 
selected from the highest 
grade, top-sizes only and 
will produce the finest 
blooms for exhibition or 
garden display. 
Autumn Bulb Catalogue 
sent free on request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 




















MICHELL’S NARCISSUS BULBS 


For outdoor planting, or for the house or greenhouse 


SIR WATKIN. Flowers extra large; perianth sulphur 
yellow, cup tinged with orange. Monster bulbs, 25c 
each; doz., $2.25; $15.00 per 100. 

EMPRESS. Perianth pure white, trumpet golden yel- 
iow; very attractive. Monster bulbs, 25c each; doz., 
$2.50; $16.00 per 100. 

VON SION. The true double daffodil. Pure golden yel- 
low. Monster bulbs, 25c each; doz., $2.50; $16.00 
per 100. 

IRIS FILIFOLIA. A strain of Spanish Iris that flowers 
from 2 to 3 weeks earlier. 


IMPERATOR. Large blue flowers. 
per 100, $7.50; $70.00 per 1,000. 


WEDGEWOOD. Very large flowers of a deep blue color. 
$3.50 per doz.; per 100, $25.00. 


Write for our Fall Bulb Catalog, mentioning this publication 
518-516 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE ,;.:;:'s. Phila., Pa. 


$1.25 per doz.; 








You Still Have Time 


To do the necessary planting of your garden so that next year it will 
meet YOUR FONDEST EXPECTATIONS. 

Our catalog will tell you about many INTERESTING AND 
USEFUL SHADE TREES, EVERGREENS, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES. 

QUALITY PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and HARDY 
GARDEN PERENNIALS. 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 
(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 


N 
unde. WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Sundays 














See These Better Permanent Labels! 


Soon the Dahlia tubers, Cannas and 
others will be dug and stored. Label 
them so each will be known at next 
planting time. Label the Perennials and 
other hardy plants so the labels will be 
there next Spring. Animals and trades- 


Ball & Socket Mfg. Co. 


men cannot knock them over and have 
them out of place during Winter. The 
writing is permanent. 

Send 10¢ today (coin or stamps) for 
samples of various styles and sizes. 
Sold by many seedsmen and nurserymen. 


West Cheshire, Conn. 


INDESTRUCTO METAL™";, LABELS 





HORTICULTURE 
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Park and Avenue Trees 


LMS, both American and English, while fine park trees, 
are not so good for avenues unless carefully selected, 
when they are not excelled. 

The Lombardy Poplar (Populus nigra var. italica) is 
rather an avenue than a park tree and is best suited for towns 
and cities. Its tall form and erect massed branches match well 
the high massive buildings. 

The Norway maple (Acer platanoides) has been, and con- 
tinues to be, a favorite. Introduced many years ago, it was 
given a welcome at once wherever known. Budding, blossom- 
ing and ieafing in March or April, it comes earlier than many 
native maples, earlier even than the sugar maple, and wins 
increasing favor by its form and foliage. Miles of lines of 
platanoides testify to the preference for its handsome trunk, 
its dense collection of branches and its thicket of leaves. 

There is one new avenue tree which would take first place 
were it well known and readily available. This is the pendu- 
lant birch (Betula pendula var. Youngii). It is not a weep- 
ing-willow sort of tree, with branches bowed outwards and 
downwards, but rather a gladsome birch, with a great cylin- 
drical body of nearly horizontal boughs above, and with long, 
little boughs straight down nearly to the earth, in dangling 
freedom. These little pendulous boughs are seven feet long, 
and hang from all the lower branches. One tree alone, with 
its columnar top and its swinging base, both parts thickly set 
with three-angled, tiny leaves, forms an entrancing sight. An 
avenue of such trees would be the choicest of avenues. 

Whatever beautiful avenues men may yet make out of 
material which the Lord gives them, they have, here in Mas- 
sachusetts, been making charming parks and avenues by using 
one of the species of oaks. This oak is now botanically 
called Quercus borealis maxima. It had been written Q. rubra, 
and is known as red oak or northern red oak. There is, near 
the writer’s place of residence, a little triangular park with 
40 Q. borealis trees studding the space and canopying the 
ground. There is, through western Boston, along the city’s 
most magnificent auto road, and along that composite road 
of machine, horse-back riding and truck courses, a park-like 
and forest-like avenue of six lines of these red oaks. This 
charming avenue, most likely unexcelled anywhere, is thus 
attractive because of the fine trunks, the low branches, the 
bushy twigs and the many notched leaves. These leaves are 
large, have been there for many months, and now, in Novem- 
ber, fill all the overhead. Q. boreaiis has earned the title of a 
park and avenue decoration tree in these parts. It is a rapid 
grower. It fairly nestles down among us, to be guardian of 
our haunts and walks, our rides and our drives. 

—Lemon L. Uhl. 


Boston, Mass. 


Cherry Leaves Spread Infection 


Fallen leaves in the cherry orchard are the chief sources of 
infection of the destructive leaf spot disease which defoliates 
so many trees, according to F. C. Stewart, plant disease spe- 
cialist at the experiment station at Geneva, N. Y. These leaves 
should be removed by plowing them under, either in the 
fall or early spring, before the disease organism can be trans- 
mitted to the new leaves, says this authority. 

Plans should be made, however, for following up this 
practice with a lime-sulphur spray to be applied just as the 
petals fall in the spring and again about two weeks later. A 
third application is sometimes made to good advantage shortly 
after the fruit is harvested. 

If the leaves dropped from the trees early in the summer 
this past season, proper measures should be taken to combat 


the disease next year. Repeated shedding of the leaves early 


in the summer for season after season greatly weakens the 
trees and will eventually kill them. 
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Evergreens for Window Boxes 


INDOW boxes, which have been a riot of color all 

summer, need not be left empty during the winter. 
Filled with little evergreens obtainable from the nurseryman, 
they will add a touch of green lasting until spring. Once 
planted, no care is needed unless watering should become 
necessary after a thaw. A light mulch of peat moss will help 
retain the moisture, making in addition a pleasing contrast 


with the rich green of the trees. 

The type of architecture governs to some extent the vari- 
eties of evergreens used. Formal effects result from using 
American arborvitae in pyramidal form but arborvitae has a 
tendency to become rusty in appearance. Less formal in out- 
line are the Norway and white spruces, but they retain their 
color. Five of these trees 12 to 18 inches high are sufficient for 
a window box three feet long. The Colorado blue spruce is 
a fine subject for tubs or jardinieres, but drainage is advisable 
for trees used in this way. When it is desirable to extend the 
horizontal lines of a dwelling, the globe arborvitae may be 
employed. American hemlock and white pine also produce 
this effect. 

Since evergreens vary considerably in color, care should be 
taken to choose those which will harmonize with the color 
of the house. White pines are very desirable from this stand- 
point, but the golden arborvitae is difficult to use. In order 
to avoid a spotty appearance, little trees of the same variety 
and grade are best for the window box. 

A less expensive display may be obtained with evergreen 
branches cut short and set upright in the soil. Fruited branches 
of bayberries, black alder and bittersweet will brighten the 
arrangement until the birds have feasted, and near the sea- 
shore the bayberry may be added, its grey, waxy fruits being 
highly ornamental. 


Protecting Rhododendrons and Kalmia 


Please tell me how to provide winter protection for a new plantation of 
thododendrons and mountain laurel (Kalmia latifolia) on a hillside in 
Vermont? 

From now on the ground under your rhododendrons and 


laurel should be kept covered with a mulch of oak leaves 
several inches deep. If the leaves cannot be obtained, peat moss 
will answer. This mulch should be kept on the ground the 
year round and is very important as a protective measure. 
Unless the fall rains are heavy the soil should if possible 
be thoroughly saturated with water just before the ground 
freezes. This also is very important. If your newly set plants 
are exposed to high winds you can protect them by the use 
of pine boughs stuck firmly into the ground or tied tightly 
in place. 

As a rule, however, the damage suffered by rhododendrons 
and mountain laurel in the winter comes from hot sunshine 
which starts spring growth too early. It is a great advantage 
to have the plants so placed that they are protected from the 
direct rays of the sun at mid-day. It may be necessary to use 
pine boughs, set up rough board shelters or stretch burlap 
between poles in such a way as to break the sun’s direct rays. 
Sometimes a three-sided board shelter is placed round indi- 
vidual specimens, but burlap serves about as well. 


10 HANDSOME CACTI, 
RARE CACTI s:i2c2%: 

sinus (Grizzly Bear), 
Burbank Spineless, M. Scheerii, and other RARE Specimens with large Decorated 
12-inch bowls for planting. All for only $3.75, F.O.B. Regular $10.00 value, 
and we send our 

Illustrated catalogue and package of seeds FREE with each order. 

Decorated bowls, assorted sizes, $3.00 dozen F.O.B. Our Cacti are different, 
all fine specimens and have 100 varieties, any sizes desired. Souvenir Free with 
all orders. 


DESERT PLANT CoO. Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas 
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Sor Christmas 


To the friend whose hobby is gardening, why not give 
a garden book? 


The following list covers a wide field, but we shall be glad to suggest 
others, if these fail to meet your needs: 


BUSH-BROWN, Flowers for Every Garden ‘ Sathcd i< Shae 
CHILD, Landscape Architecture,—A Series of Letters ............. 7.50 
ee ec cle reer ene es ean eee 2.50 
es eo. vn ks pile wae 6s 6 0b ee eee eee 2.50 
CRAIG, Lilies and Their Culture in N. A. ....... pile hited bru eit 3.00 
EPURAND, Peele monk OF Gommmen Forms .«. 6... ce ccc ces ceces 2.50 
RP, PP CIO ig ik te eee ewes revees 2.50 
FINDLAY, Garden Making and Keeping ...............00000005 5.00 
FOX, Garden Cinderellas (A standard book on lilies) .......... c«, 50 
GOTHEIN, History of Garden Art (Translated by Laura Hind) ...... 22.00 
ee nee gh ow Ses se bce vebscccveses 1.65 
a tc ten ewe cece eewesseces 1.65 
oe ga nc et eRe ew asececcees 3.00 
MAWSON, Life and Work of an English Landscape Architect ....... 7.50 
MCFARLAND, Roses and How to Grow Them ...............45. 2.00 
MCILVAINE, Spring in the Little Garden ...............4.. ee ke 
re tcc coe recesses 1.75 
ROCKWELL, Evergreens for the Small Place ...............4:5 jw hae 
EEE EE rr 1.00 
EE eee ee 1.00 
Dy Se FO GOIOD n,n cc ccc cece eccces — 
SAWYER, Water Gardens and Gold Fish ............000 cee eeees 1.50 
cece ebecossceeeeane 8.29 
SEDGWICK, Garden Month by Month .............00000eeeeeee 8.50 
TAYLOR, A Guide to the Wild Flowers ..........00c0ceeeeeees 3.00 
ees ee IS MEI ng 5 cw tcc ce ccc cc csccewss 6.00 
THAYER, Spring Flowering Bulbs ................0000008: =" Bs 
VOLZ, Honse Flower Growing ......... ccc cece ccc ccceees ae 
I SE ord 4 Gig viata eo dele] 8's 60 vee 8 oa 1.25 
WILDER, Pleasures and Problems of a Rock Garden ...........05-- 20.00 
WILSON, America’s Greatest Garden ............ 000 cuceceeeccs 3.00 
WILSON, Aristocrats of the Garden ...........0 ccc caeceeeece 5.00 
WILSON, More Aristocrats of the Garden ............000c0000- ae 
a aed ace ks dase vie ns.edeeabess 15.00 
ee ee ee wk owadbboe en 1.25 


Orders placed through HORTICULTURE will be filled promptly, 
up to December 15. Please send check with your order. 




















The best time to plant 


ROSES 


is in the Fall, according to the leading experts on Rose 
culture. A superb collection of Garden Roses, specially 
prepared for Fall planting, is listed in our AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE. These are all strong 2-year-old, field- 
grown, dormant plants, in healthy condition. 


This catalogue also offers Spring-flowering Bulbs and 
everything that can be planted in the Fail. 


A copy free if you mention “Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


























A Bargain That Doesn’t Come Every Day 


To clear land we are offering two blocks of young evergreens, 
transplanted and shapely, large enough to make an immediate 
showing and at a price which permits their use for mass planting. 

100 1000 


43,000 Norway Spruce, 15 to 18 ins. 
delivered free anywhere in U.S. A. $24.00 $160.00 


20,000 Plumed Japanese Cypress, 12 
to 18 ins., Balled and burlapped 
(Weight about 5 lbs.) Can furnish 
green or golden. Pennsylvania- 
SURI HEE ib ties ita wcocdwece 45.00 395.00 
Orders accepted now for spring shipment. Write for our price 
list of other trees, evergreens, shrubs, etc. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE _ 30 Cipreh St.. 
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Box 15 


NEW EARLY LILACS 


SYRINGA GIRALDI HYBRIDS 


These early Lilacs, a cross between one of the early flower- 
ing Lilacs and Syringa Giraldi, has originated a new race 
of tall growing Lilacs which bloom before the Vulgaris 


Hybrids: 
Claude Bernard Semi-double; bright mauve lilac 
Descartes Single; pinkish mauve, very free 
Lamartine Single; rosy mauve, large clusters 
Vauban Double; tender mauve 


18-24” plants $1.50 each, 4 for $5.00 


Send for our catalog which describes all of the new and 
worth while old plants. 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 











PEONIES 


IRIS GEORGE N. SMITH 


PHLOX 167 CEDAR STREET 
DELPHINIUMS WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 











Cotoneasters 
DELIGHTFUL shrubs for foun- 


dation plantings—some decidu- 
ous, other evergreens. Myriads of 
white or pink blossoms in May, 
followed in fall by a wealth of 
showy black or red fruits which 
persist till late winter. 

C. adpressa. Oreeping cotoneaster. 
Evergreen foliage; red berries, 4 
to 6 in. $1.50 each. 

C. humifusa. Very small; valuable 
as a ground cover. 6 to 8 in. $1 
each. 

C. microphylla wheeleri, Rockspray. 
Splendid for rock gardens. 6 to 
12 in. spread $1 each. 

May we send you further information 
about these charming shrubs. Write 
us today. 
= +] . 
Hicks’ Nurseries 
Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 





Naperville Nurseries 
Naperville, Illinois 
Plant material for Landscape, 
Horticultural and Forestry 
Projects 





Choice line of 


STRONG PERENNIAL 
PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES AND EVERGREENS 


Native Plant Material 


If you do not receive our catalog, a 
card will bring it. 


Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 











LILIUM REGALE 


Bulbs now ready for immediate shipment 
REGALE BULBS 
No. 1 Each 10 100 
» 7 to 8 in. circum...$.60 $5.50 $50.00 
o. 2 
6 to 7 in. circum... .50 4.75 45.00 
No. 8 
8 to 5 in. circum... .30 2.75 22.50 
No. 4 
2 to 8 in. circum... .20 1.75 15.00 
6 bulbs at 10 rates; 25 bulbs at 100 rates 
WILLIAM SWAN 
Pine Avenue Milton, Mass. 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 








BOSTON - - MASS. 











‘“‘PECO” Peat Moss. 


plants will result. 


Winter in 


of bale. 








PREVENT WINTER LOSS 


Hardy Bulbs, Perennial Plants, Ever- 
greens, Roses, etc., suffer severely dur- 


ing Winter in the North, especially along 
the entire Atlantic Coast. Thousands EAT M 
of dollars worth are winter-killed annu- Se MARK 

ally. Give the plants a protecting coat of ~QWih” 


Spread it several inches deep over the beds and about the plants and they will 
come through in perfect safety. Dig it in next Spring and beautiful specimen 


Dahlias and other bulbs keep safely stored over 
“~PECO” Peat Moss, the quality brand. 
Price $3.50 per bale f.o.b. New York. 


Bales cover about 340 square feet one inch deep. 
None genuine without the plant trade-mark on end 


Instructive circulars and’ sample FREE 


PENNRICH & COMPANY, Inc. 
29 Broadway, New York 











Winter Protection in the Garden 


| be is generally known that mulching for winter protection 

is not advisable until the ground is frozen. Evergreen 
boughs with oak leaves, or peat moss or salt marsh hay, make 
the best covering, being less likely to compact than anything 
else. In the spring, the practice is to expose the plants gradu- 
ally by taking off successive layers of the mulch. 

Rosarians differ to some extent in methods of protecting 
roses during the winter, but any one of several methods suc- 
ceeds. The canes may be tied together and covered with 
straw or burlap—a practice to be delayed as late as possible 
in the fall. Tender roses are often mounded with dry soil to 
a depth of 10 inches, and when the soil is frozen, mulched 
with old manure. Another plan is to fill the space between the 
mounds with leaves. Choice subjects may be lifted and buried 
in a well-drained trench or coldframe, being covered with 
straw and about 12 inches of soil. Ramblers exposed to the 
sun and wind do better if the canes are bundled and laid on 
the ground with a light covering of evergreen branches or of 
soil. 

Lily bulbs, except those under evergreen ground-covers, 
will need a mulching. Those with loose scales are improved 
when a mound of ashes is placed over each bulb. A light 
covering of old strawy manure may be used on hardy bulbs 
instead of leaves, but evergreens are better. 

Lawn Protection 

An open lawn surrounded with shrub borders need not be 
raked of leaves this fall. Let the wind blow them about and 
into the shrubs. Raw manure on the lawn is unsightly and 
unnecessary, since fine compost and commercial fertilizers 
applied in the spring are equivalent. Tobacco stems make a 
good lawn mulch where they can be obtained. A light cover- 
ing of peat moss is beneficial, especially if the lawn is new. 

Newly transplanted trees and shrubs need a mound of soil 
when freezing weather comes. In order to prevent espalier 
fruit trees on walls from starting too early in the spring, 
evergreen boughs may be interwoven with the branches or 
held with wire. Where drying winds prevail, blackberries 
on trellises winter better when laid flat on the ground. 

Late flowering perennials like the chrysanthemum may be 
cut down and mulched with old manure. Quite the opposite 
treatment is required by foxgloves, gaillardias, hardy candy- 
tuft, pinks, sweet Williams, stone crops and seedlings, since 
their fleshy stems rot if air is excluded. Only a light covering 
is required for them. A hill of sand or coal ashes over peony 
and delphinium crowns keeps moisture and disease away. 
Let only the smaller, central leaves remain on hollyhocks. 

After all, snow and leaves are Nature’s mulch, but neither 
must be so deep that air circulation is prevented. It is espe- 
cially important to prevent the freezing of wet leaves on 
beds or borders, forming an air-tight covering. Maple leaves 
and other soft leaves are likely to form a soggy mass. Beds 
and borders should be drained so that water will not stand 
on them. 

Winter Protection of Aquatics 

Such hardy water lilies as Nymphaea tuberosa, N. odorata 
and N. alba can withstand several degrees of frost in the 
roots, but it is advisable to keep a good depth of water over 
them. Where they are exposed, mulch heavily with straw or 
leaves. Those grown in tubs may either be plunged in the 
garden or removed into a cool cellar or greenhouse. Care must 
be taken to keep the roots constantly moist. The masonry in 
shallow pools can be protected by draining the pools, in 
which event they should be filled with straw or leaves and 
covered with spruce boughs or boards. If the tubers are 
allowed to remain, protection must be afforded from rodents. 

The tender water lilies are difficult to winter, especially 
N. lotus and N. rubra. If a warm tank in the greenhouse is 
available it may be used to carry along the tubers in a growing 
condition. Otherwise, it is best to dig the old tubers and strip 
them of their leaves, but it is well to retain some soil. 
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V 
For Garden Club 
Work This Winter 


“I need its help in my gar- 
dening,” writes a California 
subscriber, “to help others who 
ask questions and in my garden 
club work.” You, too, will find 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle inval- 
uable because it gives precise 
and authentic information, also 
Official news of the National 
Association of Gardeners. 


Enjoy a seven months’ trial subscription. 
Send $1 today. Or send $2 for full year, 
plus the current Crone 13 issues in all. 


§22-H th: agutl NEW YORK 























"The ONLY At. Gardening Magazine” 
_] Way Bucs OME. 
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Trade Mark Registered 


Wilson’s O.K. Plant Spray 


. the nationally recognized stand- 
ard. insecticide. Kills Red Spider, 
Green and Black Aphis, White Fly, 
Thrips, Bhododendron Fly, Leaf 
Hoppers and many otker injurious 
insect —, Highly effective ... 
safe... clean very easy to 
apply... under glass » +. Out-of- 
— Order in a supply today . 

uart $1.00, gallon $3.00, 5 gallons 
$12.00, 10 gallons $20.00. 


Wilson’s Scale-O 


- . . the powerful dormant spray. 
Kills Scale insects and eggs, also 
Aphis eggs — even in Winter. Mixes 
readily in cold water, covers rapidly 
and evenly ... will not burn the 
hands or face. Highly effective, inex- 
pensive ... something the grower of 
fruit trees cannot do without. 1 gal- 
lon $2.00, 5 gallons $9.00, 10 gallons 
$15.00 . . . and worth much more! 








Sold at leading seed, flower, 
hardware and department stores 
everywhere. If not obtainable 


at your » write us 








Dept. E 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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‘Trouble From Iris Pests 


‘Poe have been many reports from nurserymen and iris 
growers this year about the iris borer, but in my own 
garden I have been able to practically eliminate this pest by 
burning over beds and clumps of irises in the spring. The iris 
rot has been rather bad in some places but in almost every case 
that I have followed up I have found it usually came from too 
deep planting, overgrown clumps and improperly drained 
beds. If we can persuade people that proper drainage is some- 
thing that irises require and that water must not be allowed 
to stand on them at any season of the year, I think that we 
will have made a step forward. 

There has been much complaint this year of the leaves on 
irises turning brown and dying back. I have thought it must 
be because of the wet season. We have also had a moss-like 
formation on iris beds. Application of agricultural lime has 
helped to lessen it, but has not entirely cured it. 

Small grub-like worms found in iris rhizomes in Massa- 
chusetts have been identified by Donald T. Reis of Cornell 
University to be Eumeris strigatus, a bulb fly which has been 
very troublesome to narcissi. He says of the pest: “In some 
cases this insect seems to follow soft rot while in others the 
rot comes in after the insect. Eggs are laid either in the fall 
or the spring near the base of the plants. The young maggots 
work their way into the roots and in many cases hollow them 
out to a certain extent, although not so much, of course, as 
the iris borer. I have never known them to be fatal to the 
plant and as far as I know there is no control for them in iris, 
although several methods for controlling them in narcissi 
are recommended.” 

—Mrs. Thomas Nesmith. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Training a Standard Wisteria 


The Garden Club of America Bulletin is sponsor for the 
statement that anyone can have a standard wisteria. First, 
place a heavy durable post, five or six feet high, where you 
wish the standard to be. Buy a young wisteria and plant it 
close to the post, training it up very straight and tying it to 
the post every six inches; cut off the top when it reaches the 
top of the post and continue to chop off its head each time it 
dares to peek over the post. The second year let it form a head 
(but cut off any suckers) and trim that head into a boyish 
bob. It should be quite a sizeable umbrella by the third year, 
and if given its semi-annual haircut on July 4, or September 
4, it should flower superbly. Remember it is a hungry plant, 
likes manure and bone-meal and is a hard drinker. 


























H. L. Frost & Company 


20 MILL ST., ARLINGTON, MASS. 








Iris Perennials ’ 
Rock Plants TOTTY’S 
Peonies PERENNIALS 
Hillside Gardens for fall planting 
Amesbury, Mass. MADISON NEW JERSEY 
Tree Moving Entomology 
Tree Surgery Fertilizing 


ADCO 


For making Artificial Manure 
from garden refuse, leaves, etc. 


| 25 Ib. bags $2.25 


Immediate delivery 


Landscape Foresters 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
CHEERFULLY 





PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 


Tel. Arl. 1410 Boston, Mass. 























Protect Your 
Roses NOW 


A little care in the 
fall will bring prize 
blooms next season 


EROGEN, the wonderful 

combined soil disinfectant 
and fertilizer and autumn- 
winter ground dressing, is 
revolutionizing all known 
methods of combating rose 
diseases. It destroys the spores 
of fungi of most diseases. It 
kills the larvae of most insects 
as the rose pith borer, rose 
bugs, many beetles, aphides 
and ants. 





Terogen is a valuable fertili- 
zer, imparting a rich dark 
green color to the foliage. 
Used with great success at the 
famous Wallingford, Pa., 
Rose Gardens. 


Apply before Winter 


Apply Terogen just before cov- 
ering your roses for the winter. 
Order through your dealer or 
direct, as follows: 


By Express Postpaid 


Se Oe se be aa $ .75 $ .90 
Se MR oh c ae 1.25 1.50 
Dy GRD wee « 2.75 3.10 
10 Ib. tins ..... 4.75 5.25 
By Express 
F.O.B. Philadelphia 
23 T. Gem occ $11.00 
SO i. dewm ...... 21.00 
Be Te GOWER . aes: 40.00 


Note: A 10 Ib. tin is sufficient 
for one application for 30 to 50 
rose bushes. 


Bulletin 
“Winter Care of Roses” 
Free on request 


Chemical Products Division 


ROSE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Established 1897 
3641 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


> Makers of Fungtrogen spray for ¢ 
controlling mildew and black spot 
x O) 
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Thin slices of wood, 


beautiful in tint and a 
texture, and care- - 
fully decorated. a 
Send $1 for sample 


set of five designs. 


Romeyn B. Hough Co. @& 
Lowville, N. Y. a 
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Wanted position as Superintendent. Have 
college training and 25 years’ experience. 
Can handle blue prints, construction work 
and landscaping. 

H. D. Care of “Horticulture” 





Trained gardener, thoroughly experienced 
and interested in growing things, wishes 
position on private estate. Address: 

B., Care of “Horticulture” 


CACTI TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Cacti, 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Cacti + 
for $10.00; 40 Cacti Plants mixed with 6 
Cacti Bowls, $5.50; 10 Cacti with 3 Bowls, 
$3.00. F.0O.B. El Paso. 


TEXAS CACTI CO. 
Box 7, Station A 
EL PASO TEXAS 











Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 20 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.0.B, Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 








TEN CACTI 


suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
named and no two alike, express col- 
lect $1.00. Larger plants, guaran 
blooming size, $2.00. 

Free List of Unusual Plants 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexico 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 
Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 








You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry 
Cotoneaster 


Kurume Azaleas 
Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, rock 
plants and rare shrubs not found 
commonly listed. 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 
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Blue Flowers for Late Autumn 


ye late October Ipomoea tricolor (the I. rubro-coerulea of 
many catalogues) was still making a wonderful show in 
my garden, where it twined over an old fence and into an 
adjacent apple tree. It was covered with a profusion of fun- 
nel-shaped flowers, each three or four inches in diameter, and 
of the purest china-blue, sometimas irregularly marked with 
splashes of rosy purple. The individual blooms were not of 
long duration but an unbroken succession was kept up. 

Seed of this annual sown under glass in spring soon ger- 
minates. If the resulting seedlings are potted up and hardened 
off, and then planted out in a sunny position (preferably in 
a rather poor soil) the plants will require no further atten- 
ticn, provided they have some support around which the 
stems can twine. They will climb from 10 to 20 feet in a 
season and should commence to bloom in the early fall, con- 
tinuing until severe frosts are experienced. It is well to con- 
fine the roots somewhat if they are planted in a rich medium, 
for otherwise there will be growth of vine at the expense of 
flower production. For achieving quick results this is one of 
the most satisfactory of annual vines. Moreover, it has a 
delicacy and lack of anything approaching coarseness which 
makes it especially desirable. In addition to its usefulness in 
the garden Ipomoea tricolor can be used effectively as a pot 
plant for conservatory decoration. It is often described as a 


glorified morning glory. 
—T. H. Everett. 


Pleasantville, N. Y. 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Aiken, George D. (Putney, Vermont) “Trees and plants from Ver- 
mont” for 1928. 

Allwood Bros. (Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex, 
Eng.) Carnations and dianthus. 1928. 

Amawalk Nursery, Inc. (Amawalk, N. Y.) Amawalk 1928. (Cata- 
logue of trees.) 

American Rose and Plant Co. (1880 Clifton Ave., Springfield, Ohio) 
“Iris for every purpose,” season 1928. 

Andorra Nurseries, Inc. (Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa.) An- 
dorra Fall 1928—Spring 1929. 

Ashford Park Nurseries. (802 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia) 
“Hardy ornamental plants.” 

Barber, Chas. F. (Troutdale, Oregon) “Hoodacres delphiniums.” 

Barnard, W. W. Co. (17 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill.) “Dutch bulbs 
for spring blooming.” Price list of bulbs and seeds for autumn 
planting. 

Bill’s Glad Farms, Inc. (Canandaigua, N. Y.) “Bill’s blue book of 
gladiolus, original and other varieties,” 1928. 

Black, Jos. H., Son and Co. (Hightstown, N. J.) Village Nurseries. 
Spring 1928. Fall 1928. 

Berry, S. S. (1145 West Highland Ave., Redlands, California) Irises. 


1928 surplus list. 
Bobbink and Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) Roses. Autumn planting. 
Bunyard, Geo. and Co., Ltd. (Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, Eng.) 


Catalogue of ornamental trees, shrubs, and climbing plants. 


1928-1929. 

Campbell, Frank W. (7521 Dunedine St., Detroit, Mich.) Peonies, 
native wild flowers, rockery plants. Autumn supplement to 
spring catalogue of 1928. 

Clark, W. E. (Sunnymede, Sharon, Mass.) “Glad greetings from New 
England.” 

Cole Nursery Co. (Painesville, Ohio) Bulbs, plants and trees for 
autumn planting. Deciduous and evergreen shrubs, roses, vines, 
perennials, etc. 1928. 

Conard-Pyle Co. (West Grove, Pa.) 
bulbs, and perennials.” 

Crocket, Roderick M., and Co., Inc. (100 Union Ave. N., Cranford, 
N. J.) “Crocket’s spring flowering bulbs.” Fall 1928. 

mene Plant Co. (Station A. Box 95, El Paso, Texas) Cactus 
culture. 

Ellis, Merton G., Bulb Gardens (Canby, Oregon) “Glad bulbalog.” 
Fall of 1928. 

Farmer, L. J. (Pulaski, N. J.) Strawberries, asparagus, hardy peren- 
nials, etc. 

Ferndale Nursery (Askov, Minnesota) Hardy ferns, wild and rock 

_ garden plants, evergreens. 

Fischer, Eugene N. (R. F. D. Box 163, Sharon, Mass.) Gladiolus 
1928-1929. 

Forbes, Alexander and Co. (743 Broad St., Newark, N. J.) “Autumn 
suggestions.” (Tulips, bulbs, peonies, etc.) 

Forest Nursery Co., Inc. (McMinnville, Tenn.) Forest and shade 
trees, ornamental shrubs, roses, bulbs, evergreens. 

Groschner, H. W. (Fairy Gardens, Napoleon, Ohio) A critical 

Peonies from Fairy Gardens. 


“Fall guide to good roses, 


selection of bearded flag iris. 
Bearded iris from Fairy Gardens. 
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Care of the Small Garden 


Many garden talks are more for people 
possessed of unlimited financial resources 
than for the “‘garden lover” classed as an 
“amateur” but who is a student of growing 
things—who does most or all of his own 
work. 

I am in this class, with an experience of 
twenty-five years. Mine is an old-fashioned 
garden. 

I will make engagements to give talks 
along the lines of the old-fashioned gar- 
den. Terms on application. 


C. W. WILLIS 


14 Springs Road Bedford, Mass. 
Telephone Lexington 1161 








WINDOW BOX 
EVERGREENS 


30 for $5.00 postpaid 
Red Cedar, Holly, Hemlock, Rhododen- 
drons, Trailing Arbutus, Ferns and Galax. 
Prompt Shipment Cash Please 


RHODODENDRON SUPPLY CO. 
Doeville Tennessee 








GLADIOLUS 
LADY DAINTY (Clark) 1928 


A new creation combining the beauty 

of Primulinus Species with that of 

Saundersii. Color, warm pink, with 

two lower segments blending to pale 

yellow in throat. 

At the great Boston Show, August, 1928, 

“7 Dainty won FOUR important prizes. 
irst Prize as BEST PRIMULINUS 
SEEDLING. 

2. Achievement Medal as BEST SEED- 
LING in Show. 

8. Silver Medal of the American Gladiolus 
Society. 

4. Award of Merit. 

This certainly is a most unusual achieve- 

ment. Blooming size bulbs $5.00 each. 

Stock limited. Orders filled in rotation. 

Sarah Palfrey (Clark, 1928) similar to 
Fluffy Ruffles, $5.00 per bulb. 

Send for 1929 List of 100 “Best” or 
“Favorite” Glads. 
WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Sharon, Mass. 








Irises, Gladiolus and 
Dahlias 


If interested in the better varieties 
send for our new catalogue, just off 
the press. Our prices are surprisingly 
low for such high quality. 

New peony list 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS 


Oswego Kansas 














Christmas Trees 


NOW— before the ground freezes and it is 
too late,—place your order for our little 
Spruce Christmas Trees, for potting or 
Porch boxes. Potted trees, also, may be 
shipped anywhere and at anytime. Send 
for circular. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vt. 








OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Fall planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 
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The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


Invites its members to make use of 
the facilities of the excellent Horticul- 
tural Library in its rooms at 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. In connection 
with the Library, there is a well- 
appointed reading room, open to the 
public; and members may borrow books 
upon personal application or by mail by 
writing to the librarian. 

The Library contains the best stand- 
ard works on Horticulture, many rare 
old volumes of historical interest, and 
the most worth-while of the modern 
books on Horticultural subjects. A list 
of recent accessions will be found in this 
number of HORTICULTURE. 

The Library Committee is always 
glad to be advised of any special books 
whose purchase is recommended, and is 
pleased to receive any volumes which 
members care to donate to the Library. 

The Library is open each week day 
from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., except Satur- 
day, when it closes at noon. 


1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Lectures in New York 


The Horticultural Society of New 
York announces the following lec- 


tures for the season of 1928-1929: 


Friday, Nov. 23, The Historic Gardens of China 
(Illustrated ) 
By Louise S. HusBarp 


Thursday, Jan. 10, New Fruits 
(Illustrated ) 


By U. P. Heprick, Director of the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 


Thursday, Jan. 24, Japanese Gardens 
(Illustrated in Color) 
By Guy H. Lee 


Thursday, Feb. 14, Modern Rose Heresies 
(Illustrated in Color) 
By J. Horace McFarLanpD 


Thursday, Feb. 28, Lessons We May Learn from 
the Soil and Its Mysterious Power 


(With samples of soil for consideration 
and Discussion) 


By Hucu Finptay, Columbia University 


All these lectures will be given at 8.15 P. M. in 
Steinway Hall Auditorium, 109-113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 





The 
Centennial 
Exhibition 

OF THE 


Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 
WILL BE HELD IN 
Mechanics’ Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 
March 19-23, 1929 


AND WILL BE THE 


Outstanding 
Horticultural Event 


of the Year 














What makes a good 


Harrison, J. 
General catalogue. 
Heller Bros. Co. (New Castle, Indiana) 


G. and Sons. 


(Harrison’s Nurseries, Berlin, Md.) 
(Trees, ornamental and fruit, shrubs, etc.) 


“Roses of New Castle.” 














WILLIAMS’ 


“Del-Bli” 





Plant Label coop?? 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—WE HAVE IT. 


Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 











Established 33 Years 


J POULTRY|F 
. LIT" — Work 
Deodorizer Unexcelled 


Ship one bale to a carload 
Anywhere in U. 8S. A. 








STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 8 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in several styles, to take 
three, four or five rows of glass, either 
grooved or made for glass to putty. Red- 
wood, $1.40 each; White Pine $1.60 each; 
25 or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 
at $2.60 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes or 
more, at $2.50. 0. N. ROBINSON & BRO., 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 








Situation wanted, on private estate, by 
gardener of life experience in all branches; 
grower of first-class stock under glass. 
Am single, Scotchman, aged 53, with best 
references. O. M., Care of “Horticulture”’ 





THE WORLD’S GREATEST 


FERTILIZER 


ed Canadian Unleached Hard- 
wood Ashes— 
Nature’s One Fertilizer 
GEO. STEVENS 
PETERBORO ONTARIO 





Hicks Nurseries (I. Hicks and Son, Westbury, Long Island) “Home 
landscapes.” 

Katzenstein, Otto and Co. (Tree seed specialists, 109 Druid Circle, 
P. O. Box 259, Atlanta, Georgia) Price list of seeds of conifers, 
forest and ornamental trees, etc. 

Kelsey, Harlan P. (Kelsey-Highlands Nursery, 
“Kelsey’s hardy American plants,” 1928. 

Lawler, George (Bulb Grower, Tacoma, Wash.) “Lawler’s Bulbs.” 

Miller, N. A. (Flower Bulb Specialist, 458 E. 66th St., Portland, 
Oregon) A select list of choice, large flowering tulips and 
narcissi, (or daffodils) for fall planting. 

Mount Desert Nurseries. (Bar Harbor, Maine) Mount Desert Nur- 
series catalogue, 1928. 

Muller-Sealey Co., Inc. (145 West 45th St., New York City, N. Y.) 
“Flowering evergreen shrubs, azaleas, and ground covers.” 

Naperville Nurseries (Naperville, Ill.) Trees, shrubs, evergreens, 
gg -— —- rock garden plants. General price list no. 


Salem, Mass.) 


Coming Exhibitions 


November 14-17. Montreal. Canada’s National Flower Show in the 
Windsor Hotel. 


November 30-December 2. Chicago, Ill. Annual Chrysanthemum 
Show at Garfield Park Conservatory. 


February 23-March 3. Chicago, Ill. Spring Flower Show at Hotel 
Sherman. 


March 11-16. New York, N. Y. Sixteenth Annual Internationa! 
Flower Show in the Grand Central Palace. 


March 11-16. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Spring Exhibition of the 
Philadelphia Flower Show, Inc., in the Commercial Museum. 


March 13-21, 1929. Detroit, Mich. North American Flower Show 
to be held in Convention Hall. 


March 19-23. Boston, Mass. Centennial Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Mechanics Building. 
April 6-14. Buffalo, N. Y. Tenth National Flower and Garden 


Show conducted by the Society of American Florists at the Field 
Artillery Armory. 


For DELPHINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H.C. witutiams & SONS 


LU. MILLERSVILLE, MD. ———__— 











IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 

(Ground Peat) 
A superior granulated variety for horti- 
cultural use. Frequent importations. 
Burlap bales $3.50, f.o.b. Boston; less in 
quantities. Why pay shipping charges 
from more distant points? Write for folder. 


C. E. BUELL, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 





Iron Fences and Gates 
Ornamental iron work for 
gardens 


Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 








HAMMOND’S 
GRAPE DUST 


as a preventative of Powdery 
Mildew, rust and Black Spot 
on Roses, Carnations and 
other plants during bed- 
ding season. 
At your dealers or 


HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG 
SHOT WORKS 
Beacon N. Y. 
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Christmas Gifts of Fragrant 
Ebverqreens 


HAT can give more pleasure to a friend 

than a gift made from the fragrant ever- 
greens, cones, and brilliant red berries from the 
mountains? They fill the home with the spirit and 
fragrance of Christmas time and afford a welcome 
change from the artificial gaudiness too prevalent during 
the holidays. 





Pati hat baat bat bet ie a 





Special Assorted Boxes These boxes contain care- 


fully selected sprays of evergreens, cones, catkins, arid red berries. 
They are an ideal gift for the shut-in or city friend who will take 
delight in arranging artistic vases, baskets and wreaths. 

Box 1 Containing 50 assorted sprays $2.50 

Box 2 Containing 100 assorted sprays 5.00 

Box 3 Containing 250 assorted sprays 10.00 


Decorated Baby Christmas Trees 
Individual Christmas trees are becoming more popular each year, 


especially for table use. Our trees are decorated with cones and 
berries, and mounted on standards with very attractive grey moss. 


PRICE: | 
8-12 inch Trees $ .50 each $5.00 per dozen 
12-18 inch Trees -75 each 7.50 per dozen 
18-24 inch Trees 1.00 each 10.00 per dozen’ 





Christmas Wreaths 


Every home should have its Christmas wreath. We make no cheap or 
artificial wreaths, but use the fragrant Balsam of the North Woods, which 
retains its needles for a long time. ‘The wreaths are decorated with the 
natural cones and berries of the mountains. 


PRICE: 

No.1. 12 inch wreath with five cones and five sprays of red berries $1.00 each 
No.2. 15 inch wreath with six sprays small cones and six sprays red berries 1.50 each 
No.3. 20 inch wreath with five large cones and five sprays berries 2.50 each 
No.4. 20 inch wreath with continuous decoration of cones and berries. 

More elaborate than No. 3 3.50 each 
No.5. A large 26 inch wreath built on frame for store or cemetery use, 

decorated with many cones, catkins, and berries 7.00 each 


All the above prices ate for goods F.O.B. Putney. If you wish to send gifts 
to friends, we will prépay mail or express charges, and send you a statement. 


Please send us your order early Thank you 


GEORGE D. AIKEN, Box G, Putney, Vermont 
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